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 PHE PRESENCE OF GOD. 


Manicheans are now no longer. Many people, 
even among christians, are acquainted with nothing 
real, besides corporal substances, besides that which 
is seen, and that which is felt ; and find it hard to 
persuade themselves of the spirituality of the soul, 
and of that of God. They are all sense, all imagi- 
nation ; they have no ideas ; they have only images. 
Exterior objects strike them, attract and captivate 
them; they perceive nothing farther. Speak to 
them of the purest operations of the soul, and of the 
most disengaged from matter, they do not compre- 
hend you; because they never withdraw themselves 
from their senses, to reflect on what passes within 
them. Speak to them of the substantial presence of 
God in all that exists: tell them that it is in God 
that they have life, motion and being ; they will un- 
derstand you much less. They have never gone 
into themselves to find God. When they chance to 
think of him, their imagination figures him as exte- 
rior to them, and remote from thems; it does not 
enter into their minds that they exist in him, that all 
their most hidden thoughts are present to him, and 
more present than they are to themselves; in a 
word, that they are entirely surrounded, and entire- 
ly penetrated with the divinity ; and whilst it raises 
itself above them by its infinite height, it is inti- 
mately united to them by its infinite depth. 

If there be atruth that is certain, and demon- 
strated by the purest light of reason, it is this 3 since 
it is a necessary consequence, which arises from the 
simplicity and immensity of the divine substance. 
Why then is it so difficult to men to convince them- 
selves of it? Why do those who are convinced of 
it, pay hardly any attention to it?) Two 
may be assigned for it. The first is, as I have said, 
because most people have no esteem or love, for any 
thing but exterior objects, and for that which pleases 
the senses, the imagination and the passions. And 
therefore, their soul is wholly bent towards them; it is 
totally taken up with them, and all its powers are em- 
ployedintheenjoymentofthem. Ittherefore loses the 
habit of reflecting on itself, on its own nature, and on 
itsoperations; of knowing itself, and of knowing God. 
It is always out of itself, and consequently out of 
God. Every spiritual view, every spiritual idea is 
foreign to it: it isa torment to it, to think of it. At 
last it becomes so carnal, that it persuades itself that 
it only exists for the body, referring every thing to 
that, and blending itself with it; it has no love for, 
and aversion to, any thing but for the good things, 
and to the evils of the present life, which appear to 
it, to be the only desirable things, or the only real 
evils. j 

The other reason is, because the thought of the 
presence of God within us is attended with moral 
consequences, which are of an immense extent; 
with consequences which are pleasing, it is true, and 
comfortable to the virtuous, but are troublesome and 
painful to the wicked. This witness, who is infi- 
nitely clear-sighted, whom we carry in our heart, 
whom nothing escapes in amy place, or at any time, 
of what happens within us, though the most secret, 
and the most hidden: who severely condemns every 
evil thought, every evil desire, every evil action ; 
who censures to a word, to a smile, to a wink of the 
eye: this witness, I say, is a troublesome beholder, 
a vexatious monitor, an awing judge, to whomso- 
ever has not an upright conscience, and aims not at 
following in all things, the light of reason and of re- 
ligion. 

Most people, therefore, use their endeavors not 
to remove this witness, but to rid themselves of the 
thought of his presence ; and because they cannot 
fly from his inward reproaches, as long as they dwell 
in their own heart, they carefully shun themselves, 
and withdraw from their own interior: they stifle 
every reflection, and flee from every object that may 
give them any ; they even use means to become in- 
capable of any, and deem those moments to be the hap- 


reasons 


his justice, because they have succeeded to banish 
him from their thoughts. As if God could forget us, 
because we forget him, and cease to be present to 


| us, because his presence troubles and alarms us. 


i| ori . 
teristic feature of benevolence. 


mi: . . | 
This, nevertheless, is the common error of those, 


who mean to live at their ease in their sins. An 
error which they strive at all rates to be persuaded 
of, and thus seek to deprive themselves of every re- 
source for conversion. For if there be a remedy 
for their evils, it is only to be found in this salutary 
thought, which they so assiduously banish. Unfor- 
tunate, and infinitely to be pitied, should their en- 
deavors prove successful the remainder of their life ! 
Are we desirous of quitting the state of sin? Let 
us habituate ourselves to reflect on ourselves, to lis- 
ten to God in our conscience, and always to keep 
the eve of our soul open to the light which he offers 
us. ‘This light is only odious to us, in as much as 
we love our distemper: it becomes agreeable the 
moment we wish for a cure. I venture to say, that 
we are already more than half converted, when we 
cease to dread the thought of God, and when we 
readily admit of what can awaken it in us. This 
same thought, which is the most efficacious to with- 
draw us from our disorder, is also the most proper 
to preserve us from it. Have God constantly pre- 
sent, and you never will sin: for who can be so 
daring as to sin in the presence of God? 
Not only does the theught of God keep us in in- 
/nocence, it is also the comfort, the peace, and the 
happiness of life. Few will believe this, because 
few make the experiment of it. But if any one re- 
fuse to credit, what reason and faith teaches him on 
this head, let him consult those to whom the thought 
of God is familiar, who nourish themselves with it, 


and constantly strive never to lose sight of it. If 


he finds but one, who does not loudly proclaim, that 
to this he owes the calm, and the serenity of his 
soul, the support of his weakness, the comfort and 
the soothing of his pains, the solid joy and happi- 
ness, such as can be tasted upon earth; he will then 
have some excuse for that dreadful forgetfulness of 
God in which most people live; he may even be- 
lieve that God is not the sovereign good, and that 
the human heart is not made for him. For my 
part, it seems evident to me, that if the clear sight 
and possession of God be the felicity of the next 
life, the habitual thoueht of God must be the delight 
of the present. 





THE COMPASSION OF CHRIST. 
And when he drew near, sceing the city, he wept 


| over it.—St. Luke, chap. xix, v. 41. 


Our Saviour, having completed the occupations 
of his ministry, returns from Palestine to Jerusalem ; 
and when he was come near, he beheld the city, and 
wept over it; he beheld her invincible ramparts, her 
noble walls, her towering and magnificent edifices ; 
the wonder of the universe, her majestic temple ; 
then beholding with prophetic eye the future deso- 
lation which was to efface this glorious spectacle, 
the compassionate Jesus could not refrain from 
weeping! and he said, “ If thou hadst known, even 
thou, in this thy day, the things which belong unto 
thy peace, but now they are hid from thine eyes.” 
What tenderness is comprised in these few words, 
“If thou hadst known!” It is an expression preg- 
nant with pity; as it is the characteristic of afflic- 
tion to recoil from herself, and pause amidst broken 
accents and interrupted sentiments; ‘ If thou hadst 
known,” says the pitving Jesus, which words he un- 
doubtedly pronounced with the most pathetic ener- 
gy! “If thou hadst known,” is an expression Ia- 
boring with a meaning which lay so heavy at his 
heart, that he had not the power to give it utter- 
ance ! . 

Nor is it wonderful that the sentiment of compas- 
sion should prevail in the bosom of our Redeemer. 
According to Tertullian, the first developement of 
the economy of God towards man, is benevolence ; 
and the second is suffering ; for, in order to trace 
the original inclination, we must seek for that which 
is the most natural, as nature is the root from which 
all other tendencies and sensations spring. Having 
the power to bless, it is nature in God to diffuse the 

blessing! As the fountain sends forth its waters, as 
‘the sun expands its beams; therefore it is that the 
Son of God, our Pontiff, our Advocate, our Inter- 
‘cessor, is assimilated to the Father, in the charac- 
This amiable dis- 


piest, which they have spent in idle thoughtlessness || position is strongly marked in these words of St. 


and dissipation. So much do they dread a return 
to God! They fancy that they are screened from 
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| Peter to Cornelius, “ Jesus of Nazareth, who went 


about doing good.” [Acts, chap. x, v. 38.] Simple 


and unadorned, but beautiful eulogium! How dif- 
ferent from the insensate eloquence of the day ; 
who, when she would extol some renowned soldier, 
tells us he marched through the country of the ene- 
my, with victory at his side. Now, what means, in 
the language of the panegyrist, to overran the coun- 
try of the enemy, with victory at his side ? is it not 
to open the flood-gates of blood, and to commit uni- 
versal slaughter? How different was the passage 
of the victorious Jesus through Judea! Benevo- 
lence was the victory that accompanied his steps : 
affliction, sickness, mental disorder flew at his ap- 
proach. Not only the house where he sojourned 
was distinguished by his active compassion 3 every 
impression of his steps may be said to have been ac- 
companied by the vestiges of his redundant good- 
ness! As the sower scatters the seed as he moves 
along, the Son of God wherever he went diffused his 
divine favors: did any one inquire, why in that 
town, or that hamlet, no lame or blind person, or 
any miserable object appeared? the answer was 
ready ; the compassionate Jesus had just passed 
through. 

The Apostle, in the second Epistle to the He- 
brews has these remarkable words, to which I beg 
leave to call your particular attention: ‘“* He took 
not on him the nature of angels, but he took on him 
the seed of Abraham :” that is to say, he invested 
himself with our nature, in order that he might be 
subject to the calamities incident to our nature, and 
by that means diffuse his exquisite sensibility into a 
sympathetic commiseration for all mankind. From 
this argument flows a stream of comfort to the man- 
sions of the unhappy ; who are now assured that he 
looks down from his heavenly abode with an eye of 
pity upon those who are agitated with the same 
storms with which he was himself assailed. He has 
not effaced from his memory the severe trials he 
experienced during the course of his earthly pil- 
grimage: he beholds us travelling through the rug- 
ced paths which he once traversed, and therefore 
our sorrows, our complaints, find admission to his 
kindred bosom. 

As for myself, I freely avow, that from this con- 
sideration arises my only hope! I know that my 
Redeemer descended from Heaven to form an inti- 
mate acquaintance with human misery ; he entered 
the cave of affliction, and became a sojourner with 
the wretched, an associate with the sorrowful, in 
order to lodge deeper in his bosom, the stings of 
sympathy. 

To conclude, may this brief, but important dis- 
course, Important from its object, cleave to your 
mind : oh, may it call forth the finer sensibilities of 
our soul, may it warm our confidence, and inspirit 
our gratitude.—Bossuet. 


ProvipENce or Gop.—This merits our attention. 
From it we are constantly deriving the fruits of di- 
vine goodness—from it we experience the expres- 
sions of the care and kindness of the great Eternal, 
in blessings new every morning and fresh every 
evening—blessings requisite to sustain the existence 
—to meet the wants and further the happiness of 
mankind, nothing is there needful to promote the 
real welfare of the creature, for which a kind and 
indulgent Providence does not graciously provide. 
He therefore who “ eats and drinks and rises up to 
play,” regardless of Him from whom all blessings 
flow—he who can live in this world, and not wit- 
ness, feel and confess the mighty footsteps of a gra- 
cious God, stands before the world a monument of 
insensibility—deaf to ten thousand voices of joy and 
vladness, reiterating the benevolence of the Al- 
mighty—blind to the beauties of nature’s fair pic- 
ture, reflecting the wisdom of that supernatural hand 
which formed all its glories, and spread them be- 
fore us, that all might see a Father and a Friend, 
ever mindful of his children’s wants. But he who 
does cultivate a contemplative mind—who loves to 
peruse the book of nature—to sean the works and 
ways of the blessed Creator—he beholds that mighty 
being upholding and directing the movements of 
systems, millions upon millions, bending himself, in 
infinite condescension, to feed the falling sparrow— 
to clothe the lilly fresh and fragrant—and to supply 
the innumerable wants of sinful, ungrateful man— 
and when he lives, moves or has a being, in the ful- 
ness of his soul he feels to exclaim, lo! God is here, 
here to create; here to preserve, and here to bless. 
Such an one is alive to joys to which the thoughtless 
worldling is a stranger. Borne upon the wings of 
contemplation, oft does his mind gaze “ through na- 
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ture up to nature’s God.” With gratitude and ad-| this practice of her Bishops, the constancy and un- 


miration, he pours out the effusions of his elevated | 


spirit, a willing tribute to the great Invisible. 
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The eyes of all the Catholics of the Western Hemis- 
phere being now fixed on the National Convention assem- 
bled in Baltimore, we gratify the readers of our present 
Number, with an account of their proceedings, so far as it 
could possibly reach us, for the present. 
sider how strongly it appears to have rivetted the attention 
of every member of the Roman Catholic Church, and to 
have excited the observance, and even the intcrest of the 
liberal portion of the American press, we cannot but con- 
sider it a paramount subject. When we look back to the 
first Council, held in 1829, and view a few of the circum- 


When we con- 


stances attending it, compared with that now in session in 
Baltimore, we cannot but be astonished at the wonderfully 
rapid progress of Catholicity. The Council, convened 
only four years back, was looked upon as a mere assembly 
of Ecclesiastics for prayer, or some other spiritual exercis- 
es. But their employment in this Assembly was to fortify 
the discipline of the Catholic Church in the New World; 
and “their sound went forth throughout the whole earth.” 

No sooner was the present Council announced, than al] 
the children of the Church exulted, from an anticipation of 
its happy effects upon the state of their Religion. The 
National Council, in their first session in 1829, had only 
six subscribing Bishops, viz., our own venerable Prelate, 
Bishop Benepicr Fexwicx; the Arcusisnor Wurr- 
FIELD, of Baltimore ; Bisnop Davin, of Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky ; Bisnor Enxcianp, of Charlestown, 8. C.; Bisuop 
Epwarp Fenwick, of Cincinnati, since dead; and now 
re-placed by Bishop Purcett; Bisuor Rosati, of St. 
Louis, Missouri. ‘The present Council consists of TEN 
Bisuops, with their respective Theologians. ‘There are 
two venerable Bishops absent through delicacy of health; 
the Rieur Rev. Dr. Porrier, of Mobile, and the Rieut 
Rev. Dr. Conwe xt, of Philadelphia, represented in Coun- 
cil by his Coadjutor, Bisnop Kenricx. ‘The See of New 
Orleans is vacant by the death of Bishop Nrexere. 

We wish our readers to be impressed with the convic- 
tion, that the Hoty Sere never yet multiplied Bishops, un- 
less where the strongest case of necessity was represented, 
and canonically substantiated. 
the Catholic Herald :— 

PROVINCIAL COUNCIL. 

The second Provincial Council of the Catholic 
church in the United States, was opened yesterday, 
the 20th inst., immediately after the solemn mass of 
the Holy Ghost. The Archbishop, assisted by the 
proper ministers, offered up the holy sacrifice. The 
other Bishops, vested in their pontifical robes, and 
a large concourse of priests, wearing chasubles and 
full dress, were present on the occasion; and the 
sanctuary of the Cathedral exhibited a scene of so- 
lemnity, which has not been equalled in the history 
of the American church. After the post communion, 
Bishop England of Charleston, ascended the pulpit, 
and for about an hour and ten minutes, rivetted the 
attention of the crowded audience, by a train of ar- 
gument and explanation, bearing on the subject for 
which the venerable prelates of the Province were 
there assembled. His text was from the fifth chap- 
ter of St. Peter’s first Epistle—* Feed the flock of 
God which is among you,” &c. &c. 

He commenced by drawing a rapid, yet a brilliant 
and masterly picture of the beautiful order growing 
out of the principles on which Jesus Christ was 


We give the following from 


pleased to establish the visible government of the! 


Christian church. He glanced at the various forms 
of civil government which have been adopted in dif- 
ferent countries, and at different periods of the 
world; and demonstrated that whilst the evils or 
imperfections of each, exhibit them as the offspring 
of mere human wisdom, the government of the 
church of Christ, emanating from a divine origin, 
comprises every thing that is excellent in human 
constitutions, without any of their evils. 

The distinction between faith and discipline was 
most clearly established, and it was shown, that, 
whilst the former is unalterable, the latter is to be 
regulated by the wisdom of the church, according 
to the circumstances of different times and places. 
The origin, authority, and utility of councils were 
also respectively treated. Their authority is not 
that of moral persuasion alone, but a spiritual power 
communicated by the Saviour to his Apostles and 
their successors, for preserving truth in doctrine, 
order and subordination in the external government 
of his church. The Bishop alluded to the practice 
of the church, from the first council of Jerusalem, 
of holding councils whenever it was requisite and 
possible to do so. If, during certain periods, these 
assemblies were not so frequent, he assigned the 
persecutions of the primitive ages, and the incur- 
sions of the northern hordes at a subsequent period, 
as the reasons of their rarer occurrence. He allud- 


ed to the situation of the Catholics of Ireland, and 
the frequent assemblies of her Bishops, during three 
centuries of persecution, meeting as they could, in 
the glen or the hiding places of the mountain. To 


_conquerable attachment of that country to the true 
| faith, were, under God, to be ascribed. 
'|/ to the situation of other countries, with whose situa- 
| tion recent circumstances had made him acquainted, 


He referred 


and in which the jealous interference of the govern- 
ments, hinder the Bishops from meeting together in 
council to deliberate on measures for the spiritual 
welfare of the flock committed to their charge. 

He concluded by a detail of the various ‘circum- 
stances which make it desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary, for the Prelates of the American church 
to assemble at seasonable times for the purpose of 
adopting such measures as may be required in the 
peculiar situation of the Catholics of this province. 

It is unnecessary to say, that on all these various 
topics, this learned, eloquent and zealous Bishop 
made his subject clear and forcible. The diversity 
of aspects under which it was necessary to present 
the subject, did not allow him to pour forth the re- 
sources of his powerful mind in that continuous and 
overwhelming torrent of eloquence and of argument, 
for which he is so eminently distinguished, when 
treating of the evidences of religion, or some parti- 
cular dogma of our holy faith. He is to preach 
again, | understand, next Sunday. 

Believing that these few hasty remarks would be 
interesting to the readers of the Catholic Herald, I 
communicate them, reserving other and more par- 
ticular details for a future occasion. 

The names of the Bishops and their Theologians 
are :— 

The Archbishop Whitfield, of Baltimore, 
Bishop David, of Kentucky, 

Bishop England, of Charleston, 8. C. 
Bishop Fenwick, of Boston, 

Bishop Rosati, of St. Louis, 

Bishop Dubois, of New York, 

Bishop Portier, of Mobile, 

Bishop Kenrick, of Philadelphia, 

Bishop Reze, of Detroit, 

Bishop Purcell, of Cincinnati. 

Tueotocians.—Rey. Mr. Zepier, Rev. Mr. Du 
Barth, Rev. Mr. Byrne, Rev. Mr. Eccletson, Rey. 
Mr. Odin, Rey. Mr. Power, Rev. Mr. Chavche, Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, Rev. Mr. Mathews, Rev. Mr. Brute. 


We would particularly invite the attention of our readers 





to the following article :— 
[From the Catholic Herald. ] 

MISREPRESENTATION—THE PRESS. 

Mr. Eprror :—As a Catholic, | rejoice at the 
constant evidence which your columns afford, that 
misrepresented Catholicity alone is vulnerable. The 
assailants of the church fancy that they are demol- 
ishing the edifice which is fated to survive all the 
violence of Hell and Earth, whilst they are but 
levelling the works of their own hands. Muisrepre- 
sentation has been hitherto the standing but unavail- 
ing charge of Catholics against Protestants. The 
arts whi¢gh infant Protestantism required for its nurs- 
ing, were judged equally necessary for its existence 
and propagation, after it bad arrived at full matu- 
rity. Without the aid of misrepresentation, Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, and the other heroes of the Reforma- 
tion might have broached new religions, but they 
would not have found any followers among the mem- 
bers of the ancient faith. ‘Their respective sects 
would have been buried in the same tomb with them- 
selves. ‘The church, the spotless spouse of the Re- 
deemer, if undisfigured by the coloring which pre- 


judice and calumny give to their objects, would 


shine forth in irresistible beauty, and all men would 
be compelled to love her. Even they who might be 
predisposed to hate her, would, on beholding her 
native loveliness, feel themselves in the situation of 
the son of Beoz. They might come to curse, but 
they would retire admiring and blessing her. ‘ How 
beautiful are thy tabernacles, O Jacob! and thy tents, 
O Israel!” Thanks to the zealous and prosperous 
efforts of those who are now conducting the Catho- 
lic press in this country ; the effects and influence 
of misrepresentation as an auxiliary to the Protest- 
ant cause, are fast diminishing. The powerful dis- 
seminator of knowledge, the press, is now turned 
with deadly, unerring aim, against those misguided 
men who have so long with impunity abused it by 
their defamation of the Catholic church. The tri- 
umphant answers of our Apologists in this country, 
and the productions of those able pens which have 
in the old world so successfully combatted error, are 
now extensively circulating through this hemisphere. 
They are in the hands of our Protestant brethren, 
they are read, and they will continue to be read by 
them. Catholic tenets will be no longer sought for 
in the foul pages of the interested calumniator, or 
of the well paid bigot, but in the authorized exposi- 
tions of our creed. ‘ We will not (said a Neophyte 
lately to a friend) drink of the disturbed and dis- 
colored streams when the fountains are so accessi- 
ble.” It must be obvious to the least versed “in the 
signs of the times,” that Protestants are fast open- 
ing their eyes to the fact that misrepresentation ts the 
peculiar weapon of our opponents, and the writer of 
these remarks had occasion to know, that more than 
one family who have returned to the true fold, “ to 
the house of unity,” ascribe their conversion to the 
fortunate detection of misrepresentation on the part 
of theirerring guides. Our dissenting brethren have 
observed in their religious investigations, that there 





‘misrepresentations of Protestant tenets. " 
beginning to know, that should any Catholic Writer 
endeavor to support Catholicity by works containin 
deliberate falsehoods or mis-statements, such an in 


are in Catholic controvertists, no wilful material 


dividual would not only not receive the Smiles of 
approbation, but would incur the severest seneuie 
of the spiritual authorities. On the other hand it 
has not escaped the notices of sincere enquirers afte 
truth, that the polemical works which daily hand 
from the Protestant press, teem with the greatest 
and grossest calumnies. They are republished ever 
year, not only without the slightest censure from an 
Protestant tribunal, but with an increased amount 
of fabrication and forgery. What must candid ree 
flecting dissenters conclude from such a discovery 
but that the employment of such auxiliaries jn any 
cause Is a confession of weakness—a tacit acknow. 
ledgment that truth forms none of the buttresses of 
their religious systems. ‘ 

Whilst we notice the decline of error, and the 
progress of truth in these states, we should not over- 
look the principal source to which it is to be traced, 
The respectable attitude of the Catholic church at 
present, is mainly to be attributed to the influence 
of the press now so happily wielded in the defence 
and diffusion of our creed. Since this powerful 
lever has been more frequently applied to sustain 
the interests of our holy religion, error has been 
more advantageously eombatted—calumny more ef- 
fectually counteracted —our religion has become 
more known and better understood—Sectarianism, 
which was wont to carry on an oflensive war, is now 
in its turn become the assailed party. — It is attacked 
in its strongest holds, and is sometimes seen crying 
for quarter, and wishing to capitulate on any terms, 
It becomes, therefore, the duty of all Catholics, who 
have at heart the advancement of religion, and the 
cause of truth, to appreciate the instrument through 
which this ereat end is achieved. Let their patron- 
age then be generously and steadily extended to our 
Religious Periodicals, and the works of sterhing 
merit which are every year published in vindication 
or explanation of our real tenets. The zeal and 
perseverance which the different sectaries exhibit 
for the dissemination of their opinions, should shame 
and stimulate the supine and the indifferent amongst 
us. If they, who are tossed about by every wind of 
doctrine, be so earnest in the propagation of error, 
surely we ought to manifest a similar activity in the 
cause of truth. 


WASHINGTON, 
(Concluded. ) 

Sut far other thoughts absorbed his attention.— 
Modest, as he was eminent in valor and in wisdom, 
he contemplated with mingled emotions of self-diffi- 
dence, and generous resolution, the important stake 
placed in his hands—the subjection or independ- 
ence—the vassalage or freedom of an immense ter- 
ritory, destined to be the habitation of countless mil- 
lions. When, therefore, in obedience to the voice 
of his country, he placed himself at the head of her 
army, the expressions of his dependence on Provi- 
denee should never be forgotten. Claiming no per- 
sonal merit, apprehensive of injuring the public in- 
terest through some misconduct, yet trusting to the 
justice of his cause, and conscious of the purity of 
his motives, he called upon his fellow-citizens to re 
member that he depended for success, not on his 
own military skill, but on the God of battles, to 
whom he made his solemn appeal. 

Washington, now at a period of his highest ele- 
vation, drew on him the attention, not only of this 
Western Continent, but of every European nation. 
O! fellow-citizens ! what days and years of anxious 
disquietude revolved over us, whilst we gazed on this 
splendid luminary, uncertain whether it would shed 
upon its country the effulgence of victory and peace, 
crowned by liberty—or whether its brightness would 
be shadowed by the clouds of disaster and defeat ! 

Here language fails; I dare not, I cannot follow 
the heroic Washington in the career of his military 
clory. ‘To baftle the stratagems of the ablest gene- 
rals, to repel the onset of the bravest and best dis- 
ciplined armies, what had America to place im his 
hands? Neither soldiers trained to arms, or accus- 


EULOGY ON GEN. 


*tomed to subordination, nor the implements of war, 


nor the treasures to purchase them. But the genius 
of the commander finally supplied every deficiency: 
He introduced order and discipline—inspired love 
and confidence : and with these auxiliaries, he kept 
together unclothed and unpaid armies, which, under 
other generals, would, perhaps, have demanded Jus 
tice at the point of their bayonets. Always vigilant 
to foil hostile attempts, he exhausted the resources 
of the enemy, without suffering them to force him 
into action. Tender of the blood of his fellow-sol- 
diers, and never exposing their lives without cause 
or prospect of advantage, humanity was as dear to 
him as victory, as his enemies that fell into his 
power always experienced. When a degree of re- 
taliation became necessary to restrain their licen 
tious excesses, with what delicacy, without the least 
abatement of fortitude, did he save the life of the 
victim devoted to atone for the cruelty committed 0” 
an American officer ; not, however, till he had com- 
pelled the opposing general to restrain and gs 
outrages, that aggravate so much the necessary = 
of war. How sacred was his respect to the civ 
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—————— 
authority ; Us 
perty of his fellow-citizens! When the generous 
feelings of the virtuous and beneficent Louis, whose 
deplorable fate should draw tears of hlood from 


every American heart, sent out his nobles and le-| 


gions to combat by his side, the dignity of his man- 


ners and his unassuming merit, won their entire | 
confidence ; his integrity and conciliating spirit 
united, as a band of brothers, nations before un- | 
known to each other, and totally different in man | 
The union, ef which he | 
was the soul, was a new omen of victory, and gained | 

‘ America the prize for which she bled and con- | 


ners, habits and religion. 


neon at ai peace and independence. 

What but 
Washington, 
and steering 


after satisfying his honest ambition, 


liberty and tranquillity ? 


vested with great commands 5 that magnanimity and 
true glory consists in laying down their swords at 
their ‘country’s feet, when the object is attained for 
which alone it was permitted to draw them. It re- 
mained for him, after abdicating public employ- 
ments, to exhibit in the shade of retirement those 
private virtues, which are the true foundations of 
natural prosperity. Dutiful to this moral principle, 
Washington, before he left his army, stipulated for 
no personal reward, and even refused all that could 
be offered ; unmindful of himself, he was only soli- 
citous to obtain for his faithful legions a generous 
and liberal acknowledgment of their constancy and 
valor. This being effected, as far as it depended on 
him, he resigned the insignia of his command to 
those from whom he had received it, and resumed 
the rank of a private citizen, carrying with him into 
his domestic retreat, the esteein, respect and vene- 
ration of an admiring world. 


Here the curtain drops, and seems to close for. 


ever from the public eye and public duty, this won- 
derful man. His country has no more right to dis- 
turb his calm repose ; he has paid superabundantly 
her claim to his services. But the views of Provi- 
dence over him are not yet completed: Peace and 


Independence are obtained ; but to preserve them, | 


experience soon made it manifest, that to invigorate 


with one spirit the vast mass of population through- | 


out the United States, one general superintending 
government was esseutially requisite, which, saving 
the rights of all, should likewise be competent to 
command the services of all for the public weal ; to 
maintain order within, and repel aggression from 
abroad ; enforce the demands of justice, and diffuse 
over important national acts, dignity, energy, unity 
of design and execution. Washington’s penetration 
soon discovered the want of such a government, and 
in a paternal affectionate address to his countrymen, 
had bequeathed on them as a legacy, his earnest re- 
commendation. for its establishment. 

What were the effeets of his administration? Are 
we not deceived by magical delusion? Or, is the 
transformation which our senses witness, really ef- 
fected? Have the United States risen from a le- 
thargic, impoverished, degraded condition, to acti- 
vity, opulence and respect? Does the farmer re- 
ceive a generous retribution for industry? Does 
the merchant cover the seas with his ships, convey- 
ing to every clime the productions of our native soil ? 
Does the public creditor obtain security and pay- 
ment for his generous reliance on national faith? 
Does justice dispense her equitable awards to every 
suitor approaching her sanctuary? Do distant na- 
tions respect the councils, and solicit the friendship 
of the United States? Are the natives of every land 
wafted to our shores, as to the refuge of peace, the 
residence of true liberty? Yes, fellow-citizens, this 
is not delusion. . These are the real effects and 
monuments of *Washington’s administration. Yet 
it was thwarted and embarrassed by internal oppo- 
sition and foreign intrigue. Scarce had we tasted 
of the sweets of peace, enlivened by industry and 
commerce, when attempts were made to ravish from 
us these inestimable blessings, and plunge us into 
the horrors of war; not only of war, but of a war of 
that kind, which connecting our interests and fate 
with that of our country, delivered up to anarchy, 
and a prey to frantic, outrageous passions, would 
have tended to extinguish amongst us the principles 
of morality ; inflame us with the rage of innovation ; 
intoxicate us with delusive, ruinous theories of goy- 
ernment; and most probably would have substituted 
them for that excellent constitution, which is, and 
may it long continue to be, our pride and happiness. 
But, thanks to thy immortal spirit, O ever dear and 
venerable Father of thy country! thy wisdom dis- 
cerned the approaching storm, and thy wisdom baf- 
fled its violence. Our peace and constitution re- 
mained to us unimpaired. No foreign influence 
dictated to the councils of America. She increased 
in vigor; she rose in character; and by self-vovern- 
ment, by keeping herself disentangled from the 


strifes of contending nations, she evinced herself 


worthy of her independence. 

After settling his country in this desirable state, 
Washington, had fulfilled the destinies of that Pro- 
vidence, which formed him for that exalted purpose 
of diffusing the choicest blessings over millions of 
men, and preparing the same for millions yet un- 
born. His wish to bury himself again in the shades 


unfading laurels remained now for) 


the vessel of the American republic, | 
through so many storms into the safety harbor of | 
It remained for him to} 
leave this important lesson-to the chief of armies, | 


how effectual his protection of the pro- || of retirement returned on him with redoubled force ;| gion 


‘to hide, if possible, his greatness trom the world ;| enjoyment of their excellent constitution ; as long 


and, in the sweet repose of domestic life, diversified, 
however, by useful and honorable occupations, to 
forget his past glory. ‘The last act of his supreme 


individuals are under the moral government of an 
infinitely Wise and Just Providence ; that the foun- 
dations of their happiness are morality and religion: 
and their union among themselves their rock of 
safety ; that, to venerate their constitution and its 
laws, is to insure their liberty. Then he took his 
tender farewell of public employments, devoting the 
remainder of his precious life to a commendable 
self-review of it, through all its vicissitudes and agi- 
tations; a review, for which every wise man, know- 
ing his accountability to a sovereign Judge, should 
allot time, and make opportunity. ; 

After endeavoring thus far, to satisfy our common 


duty to our illustrious deliverer, before I conclude, | 


1 am earnest, my fellow-citizens, to leave impressed 
on you, in strong characters, some principal fea- 
tures of his mind, and furnish you with short memo- 
rfals of his most remarkable actions, hoping thereby 
to perpetuate your gratitude, and incite you to emu- 
late his virtues. Happily, to supply my inability, I 
find this task executed, as it would seem, by the 
spirit of prophecy, and in the language of inspira- 


tion, in the Sth chapter of the book of Wisdom ; | 


where the author’s expressions need no comment to 
appropriate them to Washington. 


words of the inspired writer: “I purposed, says he, 
to take wisdom with me, to live with me, knowing 
that she will communicate with me of her good 
things, and will be a comfort in my care—for her 
sake [ shall have glory among the multitude, and 
honor with the ancient, though Lam young; and I 
shall be admired in the sight of the mighty, and the 
faces of princes shall wonder at me.—By the means 
of her, I shall have immortality, and shall leave be- 
hind me an everlasting memory to them that come 
after me. I shall set the people in order, and na- 
tions shall be subject to me. Terrible kings bearing 
shall be afraid of me; among the multitude I shall 
be found good and valiant in war. When I go into 
my house, | shall repose myself with her; for her 
conversation hath no bitterness, nor her company 
any tediousness, but joy and gladness. Thinking 
these things with myself, and pondering them in 
my heart, that to be allied to wisdom, is immortali- 
ty, I went about seeking, that I might take her to 
myself.” 

In this picture every stroke of the pencil exhibits 
traits of Washington. ‘The early maturity of his 
judgment, was the fruit of his youthful conferences 
with wisdom. She initiated him into her councils, 
procured for him love, respect, honor, confidence, 
authority and command. She enabled him to ‘set 
the people in order” by good government, and an 
impartial, disinterested administration of it; when 
atl public duties were fulfilled, and he “ went to his 
house” to repose hunself, ** no tediousness or bitter- 
ness’? mingled themselves in their conversation ; but 
“joy and gladness,” serenity of mind, and the pleas- 
ing conviction of conscious integrity. 

Providence having preserved and lengthened his 
days, that he might rear up his country in the in- 
fancy of her independence, suffered him now to 
withdraw himself from the disquietudes of govern- 
ment. He had infused the spirit of his administra- 
tion into all its departments. His excellent succes- 


sor inherited, not only the mantle of bis office, but | 


his wisdom, firmness, and love of peace, subordinate 
only to a determination of never purchasing it at the 
price of national dishonor. 


the flourishing prosperity of his country. Health 
and rural occupations sweetened his repose; his 
body and mind retained their usual vigor. We flat- 
tered ourselves with the expectation of his continu- 
ing long to retain them. Joy beamed in our hearts, 


when on every annual revolution, we gratefully hail- | 


But, alas! how 
is the cloud that now overshadows it! The 


ed this, his auspicious birth-day. 
dark 


songs of festivity converted it into the throbs of 


for his 
for his 
Who feels not for him, as for his dearest 
Whilst he 


mourning! The prayers of thanksgiving 
health and life changed into lamentations 
death ! 
friend, his protector, and his father? 


lived, we seemed to stand on loftier ground, for | 


breathing the same air, inhabiting the same coun- 


try, and enjoying the same constitution and laws, as | 


the sublime and magnanimous Washington. He 
was invested with a glory, that shed a lustre on all 
around him. For his country’s safety he often had 


braved death, when clad in his most terrific form ; | 


he had familiarized himself with his aspect ; at his 
approaching to cut the thread of his life, he beheld 
him with constancy and serenity ; and with his last 


breath, as we may believe from knowing the ruling | 


passion of his soul, he called to heaven to save his 
country, and recommended it to the continual pro- 
tection of that Providence, which he so reverently 
adored.—May his preyers be heard! 


, Church, Doctor Jas. B. Dillon and Lady. 


So striking the | 
resemblance ! so true is the picture! Herve are the | 


| Drogheda. 
Washington beheld from his retirement, as the 
Jewish legislator from the summit of mount Phasga, | 


May these 
United States flourish in pure and undefiled reli- 


ae aaa 





; in morality, peace, union, liberty, and the 








as respect, honor and veneration shall gather round 


| the name of Washington ; that is, whilst there shall 


_ be any surviving record of human events. 
magistracy was, to inculcate in the most impressive 


language on his countrymen, or rather on his dear-| 
est children, this, his deliberate and solemn advice ; | 
to bear incessantly in their minds, that nations and | 








[From the Catholic Telegraph.} 

Messrs. Eprrors :—The following information 
may not be uninteresting to many of your readers. 
You are therefore at liberty to give it insertion into 
your columns. ‘To the kindness of that pious and 
indefatigable minister of Jesus Christ, the Rev. Ed- 
ward McMahon, pastor of the Church of St. Pius, 
Scott Co., Ky., we are in debt no small share of 
gratitude, for having paid us two visits during the 
past year, although he lives at the distance of 40 
miles from us. On the evening of the 26th inst. he 
preached a doctrinal sermon to the citizens of our 
town; preceded by a very eloquent and instructive 
moral discourse from the Rey. Mr. Hayden, who 


| accompanied him throughout his extensive circuit. 


They were both specimens of eloquence that we are 

unaccustomed to hear in our country—which tended 

to dissipate much prejudice from the minds of their 

numerous auditors. After preaching, the former 

gentleman baptized and received into our Holy 

Dr. Dil- 
lon is a man whose talents and philanthropy are 
universally esteemed by all those whose acquaint- 
ance he enjoys. Having been for the last 15 years 
tossed about upon the conflicting waves of private 
opinion, he has at last “made fast his moorings to 
that infallible rock, from whence his forefathers in 
a spirit of rebellious pride, had the temerity to mi- 
grate. 

The history of his conversion from the vagaries 
of Protestantism, is the best proof of the depth of 
his mind. AsTI have above stated, he was for fifteen 
years seeking amongst the quagmires of Protestant 
insecurity after truth. He by accident learned from 
a Catholic layman that there was a church claiming 
the divine preregative of infallibility. Tle was im- 

| mediately struck with the reasonableness of Her 
claim—and calling on the faithful page of history to 
assist him in making her visible, he found that to 
the Catholic church only—Jesus Christ had be- 
bequeathed this boon. His mind is now tranquil, 
no more doubting, no more of that disturbed and 
seeming inanition of mind concerning religious 
truth, so pecaliar to Protestantism; but he is now, 
as every well informed Catholic always is, fixed and 
immoveable in faith. 

The conversion of Dr. Dillon and his Lady to 
the Catholic religion, will be the means of doing 
much good in the circle of their acquaintance. 

Being of the same profession with himself, I have 
often had the opportunity at the bedside of the sick, 
to witness in him that benevolent and charitable 
feeling which always characterizes the Christian. 

There are three other respectable converts in our 
neighborhood, who are in a state of preparation for 
the reception of the Sacrament of Baptism, and ad- 
mission into the Church of God. 

You know my dear friend when I left your City 
and settled myself in this place, which was on the 
first of March, 1832. 

At that time there was but one Catholic in our 
country, and that one at that time merely nominal; 
we have now the happiness to number 20—and what 
is more gratifying, thirteen of them are converts— 
they are all worthy, practical members. We are 
making arrangements for building a little Chapel. 
Believe me, dear sir, your sincere friend, whilst I 
have the pleasure to subscribe myself your convert. 





Anniversary or THe Most Rev. Dr. Curtis.— 
This solemn ceremony was performed on Monday, 
the 26th of August, in the Catholic Cathedral of 
We have seldom witnessed a more in- 

teresting scene. ‘The venerable prelates who assist- 
ed on the occasion, the clergy who attended in great 
numbers from the archdiocess of Armagh, and the 
diocess of Meath—the multitudes of laity that flock- 
ed in from the neighboring counties, all seemed to 
be deeply impressed with the melancholy nature of 
the deity which called them together. The cere- 
mony commenced about 11 o’clock, with a proces- 
sion of the bishops and priests from the Sacristy to 
their respective places. The former were the Most 

Rev. Dr. Kelly, the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, the 
| Right Rev. Dr. Kiernan, the Right Rev. Dr. M’- 

Getigan, the Right Rev. Dr. Croly, the Right Rev. 
| Dr. O'Higgins, the Right Rev. Dr. Cantwell, and 
| the Right Rev. Dr. Blake. Among the clergy of 
| the second order, we recognized the Very Rev. Dr. 
|| M’Cann, P. P. of Dundalk ; the Very Rev. Dr. Es- 
monde, President of Clongoweswood College ; the 
Very Rev. Dr. Keenan, President of the Diocesan 
Seminary of Dromore, and the Rev. Dr. Callan, of 
Maynooth. Having prayed together for a few mi- 
nutes, they began the office for the dead. We were 
| particularly struck by the solemn manner with which 

the prelates read those melancholy testimonies that 
| Job has borne to the miseries of this life. After the 
| office for the dead had terminated, the Right Rev. 

Dr. Cantwell, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Tierney, as 
| Deacon, and the Rev. Mr. Henney, as Sub-Deacon, 

celebrated solemn High Mass. The exquisite mu- 
|| sie performed by the choir accorded well with the 

‘solemnity of the occasion. The fervent zeal with 
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which the people of Drogheda, in particular, paid | 
the last tribute of their regard to the memory of their | 
late venerated Primate, showed that the ties of af- 

fection that bound them to him when living, were | 
too strong to be broken even in death. His pro-| 
found learning commanded their admiration—his | 
meekness and charity attracted their esteem—whilst | 
the other exalted and amiable virtues that endeared || 
him to all, could not fail to engage the most Sincere || 
and warm attachment of his own flock. To them, |, 
indeed, it must have been gratifying to witness the | 
appropriate honors which all classes united in pay- | 
ing to his memory. 











{From the Waterford Chronicle. | 
Monks or La Trapee.—The following letter af- | 


fords an additional instance of the munificent liber- |! 


ality of the Earl of Shrewsbury. Our readers are || 
aware that the above illustrious nobleman has al- 
ready subscribed largely towards the Mount Melle- 
ray Abbey, in this county. He has now given to 
this institution the produce of the sale of a very val- 
uable and interesting work, which he has published 
in defence of the Catholic religion and its tenets, 
and he further makes an offer of some valuable | 
paintings, which his lordship considers as suitable to 
a religious institution. The work above-mentioned 
has met with a very extensive sale in England. Its 
second edition is now out :— 

My Dear Sir—I am extremely obliged by your 
kind letter, which only reached me here on yester- 
day, so that Ll am afraid this will be too late for your 
purpose. I am sorry to say it is not our intention, 
or indeed in our power to visit Ireland this year; or 
I should have had great pleasure in Jaying the foun- 
dation of the new Melleray Abbey, in the county of | 
Waterford. It is truly gratifying to hear that the | 
good monks are going on so well in their most valu- 
able establishment. I feel highly interested in their 
success, and am sure they will be the means of do- 
ing more good in Ireland, than they could possibly 
have done in France. You are good enough to say 
that you would wish to have some of my “ Reasons 
for not taking the Test.” Lhave some copies of this 
work by me, and shall be happy in sending you all 
I happen to have here ; you are quite welcome to 
use them as you will, and should you dispose of any 
of them by sale, please to give the produce to the 
monks of Melleray. I can send you some more 
when you have disposed of these. I shall have much 
pleasure in hearing if you are able to turn them to 
their advantage. As the produce goes to the poor 
monks, people may be the more disposed to pur- 
chase. I shall be most happy to make Sir Richard 
Keane’s acquaintance, and to express my grateful 
acknowledgments to him for his very great and un- 
common liberality towards the much injured and 
persecuted monks. 

I am exceedingly rejoiced to hear of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Doyle’s recovery. Please God, that it 
may last. That great and pre-eminently gifted pre- | 
late, would, indeed, be a serious and heavy loss ; 
his transcendent talents are acknowledged and duly | 
appreciated in every part of the kingdom. I most 
confidently hope that the venerated prelate may be 
able soon to resume the duties of his high station. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, ever very truly and sin- | 
cerely yours, SHREWSBURY. 

To the Rev. Mr. Fogarty, Dungarvan. 

P. S.—I_ have also a painting or two that I could | 
send if you think they would be acceptable. They 
would be very suitable ornaments in a cloister, and || 
it is on that account that I thought of offering them | 
to the monks. a 

Deara or rae Rev. F. J. L’Esrrance.—Died, on the | 
6th September, aged 45 years, at Cove, where he had been 
sojourning during the summer months, in the hopes of re- 
covering his health, the Very Reverend Francis J. L’Es- 
trange, formerly Principal of the Carmelite Convent, Cla- 
rendon street, Dublin. In addition to the sacred character 
which he bore as a clergyman, he added to that station the || 
attributes of a distinguished patriot. The arduous, and || 
often perilous, scenes which were enacted during the pro- 
gress of the Catholic cause, did not deter him from afford- 
ing to his lay companions in patriotism the inspiring exam- 
ple of his presence and ardent co-operation. Firmly con- || 
vinced that the struggle for civil liberty was.a cause too | 
sacred in itself to warrant the neutrality even of those who || 
were devoted to the altar, he united with the spiritual func- 
tions the philanthropic duties of citizenship, and by his dis- || 
charge of both, he demonstrated how the purity of each 
may be combined in the one character. 

Tharsday, the remains of the Very Rev. Mr. L’Estrange i| 
were brought to this city from Cove, by the Innisfail || 
steamer. Great numbers of people were in attendance to 
pay the last tribute of respect to the excellent and lament- 


ed clergyman.—Dvus.in Paper. 1] 
esas 











NOTICE, 
TFRHE regular monthly meeting of the Roman Catholic 
w=» Auxiliary Society, will be held at the School Room, on 
Wednesday evening next, at 7 o'clock, P.M. Punctuality is || 


— Per order, 
lov. 2. W. J. M'DONELL, Rec. Sec’y. 5 





NOTICE, 
HE regular monthly meeting of the Boston Roman Ca- 
tholic Mutual Relief Society will be held at the Exchange 
Coffee House, on Monday evening next, at 7 o'clock. 
Nov. 2. D. TIMONEY, Sec’y. 
INFORMATION WANTED 
F P. O'NEIL, of Grannard, county Longford, Ireland, || 
Cooper by trade. He arrived in Quebec about 8 or 9 
fon ago. Any information respecting him will be thank- | 
Ml received by his brother, “JAMES O'’NEIL. || 
xbridge, Mass. Oct. 12. 
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Marriages in the Cathelic Church. 


Daniel Havelin and Eleanor M’Grennon; Michael*Ma- 
hon and Anastasia Sennet: Thomas Phinney and Rosanna 
Hart ; John Phalan and Mary Hurley ; James Galligan and 
Bridget M’Kenna. 





Interments in the Catholic Burial Ground. 
Catherine Sharkey, 22 years ; Jeremiah Farrell, 9 mos. ; 
James O’Brien, 4 days; Patrick Kelley, 50 years ; Honora 
Kelley, 36 years; Michael Kelley, 9 days. 
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[Selected for the Jesuit.] 
THE DANCE OF BISHOPS; 
OR THE EPISCOPAL QUADRILLE.—A DREAM. 
“Sol di ‘estivals and celebf 

Solemn dances were, on great festivals and celebra- 
tions, admitted among the primitive Christians, in which 
even the Bishops and dignified Clergy were performers. 
Scaliger says, that the first Bishops that were called Prae- 
sulus* for no other reason than they led off these dances,” 
—Cyciopxpia, Art. Dance. 


I've had such a dream—a frightful dream ; 
Though funny to wags, perhaps ‘twill seem, 
By all who regard the Church like us, 
“Twill be deemed exceedingly ominous ! 


As reading in bed I lay last night, 

Which (being insured) is my delight, 

I happened to doze just as I got to 

The singular fact which forms my motto. 
Only think, thought I, as I dozed away, 

Of a party of churchmen dancing the hay! 
Clerks, curates and rectors, capering all, 
With a neat-legg'd Bishop to open the ball! 
Scarce had my eyelids time to close, 

When the scene I had fancied before me rose ; 
An Episcopal Hop, on a scale so grand, 

As my dazzled eyelids could hardly stand. 
For Britain and Erin clubb'd their sees, 

To make it a Dance of Dignities, 

And I saw (oh brightest of Church events !) 
A Quadrille of the two Establishments, 
Bishop to Bishop, v1z-a-v1z, 

Footing away prodigiously ! 


There was a Bristol capering up to Derry, 

And Cork with London making merry, , 

While huge Llandaff, with a See so so, 

Was to dear old Dublin pointing his toe. 

There was Chester, hatch’d by woman’s smiles, 
Performing @ CHAINE DES DAMES in style; 

While he who, whene’er the Lords’ House dozes, 
Can waken them up by citing Moses,} 

The portly Tuam was all in a hurry 

To set, EN EVANT, to Canterbury. 


Meantime, while pampilets stuff'd his pockets, 
(All out of date, like spent sky-rockets) 

Our Exeter stood forth to caper 

As high on the floor as he doth on paper: 

Much like a daper Dancing Dervise, 

Who pirouettes his whole church-service, 
Performing, ’midst those reverend souls, 

Such ENTRECHATS, Such CARRIOLES, 

Such patonnes,t such rigmaroles, 

Now, high, now low, now this, now that, 

That none could guess what the devil he'd be at, 
Though watching his various steps, some thought 
That a step in the Church was all he sought. 


But alas, alas! while thus so gay 

These reverend dancers frisk’d away, 

Nor Paul himself (not the Saint, but he 

Of the Opera-house) could brisker be, 
There gathered a gloom around their glee ; 

A shadow, which came and went so fast, 
That ere you could say “ ’tis there,” ‘twas past, 
And, lo! when the scene again was clear'd, 
Ten of the dancers had disappeared ; 

Ten able-bodied quadrillers swept 

From the hallow’d floor where late they stept, 
While twelve were all that footed it still, 

On the Irish side of that grand quadrille ! 


Nor this the worst: still danced they on, 

But the pomp was sadden’d, the smile was gone, 
And again, from time to time, the same 
Ill-omened darkness round them came ; 

While still, as the light broke out anew, 

Their ranks look’d less by a dozen or two ; 

Till ah! at last there were only found 

Just Bishops enough for a four-hands-round ; 
And when I awoke, impatient getting, 

I left the last holy pair poussertine ! 


Nota bene.—As ladies in years, it seems, 

Have the happiest knack at solving dreams, 

I shall leave to my ancient feminine friends 

Of the Sranparp to say what Tu1s portends—Times. 

* Literally, first Dancers. 

+ “And what does Moses say?" 
tions with which this eminent prelate enlivened his famous 
speech on the Catholic question. 

t A description of the method of executing this step may 





be useful to future performers in the same line :—“ Ce pas || 


est compose de deux mouvemens differens savoir, plier, et 
sauter sur un pied, et se rejetter sur l'autre. "—Dictionnaire 
de Danse, Art. Contre-temps. 





He is the richest who is content with the least ; for con- 





'' tent is the wealth of nature. 


One of the ejacula- || 


Vou. IV, 


; SINGING SCHOOL. 
1| HE subscriber respectfully informs his friend 
intends opening a School for instruction in Sened att 
sic, on Monday evening, September 30, at the room over Mr 
Mooney’s Bookstore, corner of Federal and Franklin st: i 
The object of which is, to form a society of young bmeni 
}and to use the Music Book published under the directio; pe 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Fenwick. n of 
| Terms for the season, which will be about 5 months, $4 00 
Should a large number unite in purchasing books the } 
be had at a cheaper rate, than if purchased singly. RS Dees 
Sept. 28. C. T: YOUNG. 











| ane 
MRS. SHARP, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC AND PAINTING. 
RS. SHARP has the pleasure to announce to the in 
habitants of Boston and its vicinity, that her School for 
| Music and Painting, will commence as soon as a sufficient 
| number of pupils can be obtained. 
Music on the Piano Forte and Organ ; Singing ; Oil Paint. 
}ing; Transparent Blind Painting; Japanning on Tin and 
Wood; Poonah Painting; Velvet Painting ; Mezzo Tj 








"ee : R . nting ; 
|| Painting on ivory paper in the Italian style ; Drawing pe 
Painting. 
Residence, No. 11 Atkinson Street. Oct. 5. 
een etna nepal Eo 





ZPHE subscriber gives notice that he has taken a stand: 
and that he keeps Horses and Carriages to let, at the 
stables of Carter and Johnson, Federal Street. Any orders 
will be thankfully received at Mr. Mahony’s in Federal Street; 
or at Mr. George Sealey’s, in Milk Street. 
Sept. 2x. 


JOHN RYAN, 
JOHN NUGENT, 
ENERAL Cabinet Furniture, Chair, Feather Bed, and 
Mattress Warehouse, No. 25 & 27 Cornhill, late Market 
Street, Boston. 
N. B. J. N. would regommend to persons from the country 
wanting to purchase Furniture, to call as above and examine 
for themselves, before they purchase elsewhere. Jan. 5, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

A\ ND for sale at Mr. P. Mooney’s Bdbk Store, corner of 
ee Federal and Franklin streets, * The Youth's Companion 
|| to the Sanctuary,” containing instrnctions on the Holy Sacra- 
| ments of Penance and the Eucharist ; with the immediate dis- 

positions for receiving communion, the means of preserving 
grace, the necessity and efficacy of prayer, and the duties of 
|| youth to their parents: together with prayers at Mass, Ves- 
| pers and the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Price, 
extra binding, 62 cents ; plain sheep binding, 50 cents. 
Sept 21. 


DR. S. HL. SMITH, No. 11, Atkinson Street. 








CATHOLIC SETTLEMENT IN MAINE, 
JPNDIVIDUALS desirous of taking part in the purchase of 
land in the new Catholic settlement in the State of Maine, 
| are requested to make known their wish to Bishop Fenwiek, 
' of Boston, and to forward to him One hundred dollars, pre- 
vious to the Ist of November next, for the purpose already 
specified ; as it will not probably be in their power, after 
that date, to purchase in the neighborhood of that settle- 
ment, upon the same accommodating terms. They will be 
pleased, at the same time, to express in writing the precise 
number of acres they may wish to hold. The price of the 
land, per acre, will not exceed one dollar and a quarter. 
Oct. 5. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 

{\ ND now for sale at P. Mooney’s Book Store, corner of 
Zo Federal and Franklin streets, Tur Catrrcuism OF THE 
Counc, oF Trent, announced as being in the Press some 
time ago. The same work may be had of John Doyle and 

|| James Ryan, New York; of John M’Guigan, Philadelphia; 
of Rev. Mr. Figeac, Washington, D. C.; of Mr. P. Toimey, 





Frederick, Maryland ; at the Office of the Catholic Telegraph, 
|| Cincinnati, Ohio; and of John King, Charleston, 8. C. 
Price, $1,50 cents per copy. / 
Also an excellent little work, entitled, Tue Cress IN ITs 
TRUE LIGHT. Price, 25 cents. 


June 1. 





| 
} 
1] 





vePORSES, Carriages and Chaises’ to let by FRANCIS 
‘pt LAFFERTY, at the Exchange Stable. ; 
* * Arso—Stabling for Horses. April 7. 


HOUSE FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

i GOOD four story Brick House, (No. 3 Bread street, 
Ze Boston) is offered for sale until the last day of this 
month. If not disposed of at that time, it will be let on re@ 
sonable terms to a good tenant. Application to be made to 

East Cambridge, Oct. 12. WILLIAM GLEESON. 
WILLIAM P. M’KAY, . 

jpATCH-MAKER, 15 Water Street. 

Watches, Clocks, and Music Box 

es carefully repaired and warranted om 
the most reasonable terms. 

¥3 Has for sale warranted watches frof 

Mrz $12 to $5 each ; eight day gilt and Ma- 

be hogany Timepieces, together with an a& 
> sortment of articles usually kept in his 
line. eptf July 20. 








MELROY---TAILOR, 

|| No. 12, East Corner Warren AvENuE, CHARLESTOWS, 
Tm) ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public that 
wt he carries on the above business with the strictest atten- 
| tion to punctuality. He flatters himself that from his exper 
| ence in the various branches of his profession, he shall be ena- 
| bled to give the utmost satisfaction to those who may please 
‘honor him with their commands. Navy and Military wor 
done in a first rate style, and with despatch. Feb. 2. 








| Printing neatly executed at this Office. 
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